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SIR HENRY’S DAUGHTER, 
OR THE SPY. 


Lucy Cutyton leaned heavily on her lover's arm, as she descended the marble 
steps of her father's hall, passed through the shrubbery and entered the small but 
well wooded park ; almost unconsiously the young couple turned into a seclu 
ded path which terminated in a dell, where a streamlet formed a foaming 
cascade as it leaped over the rocks into a grassy hollow, where the waters gather- 
ed into a miniature lake, reflecting the twinkle of the stars and glimmering in the 
broken moonlight, then struggling through the overhanging trees. Together they 
stood, the young soldier with his look fixed musingly upon the water,and she with 
her little hands clasped dependingly over his arm and her dewy eyes raised 
with a touching tenderness to his face. There was a shadow upon her pure fore- 
head, her lips quivering and the history of a deep confiding love whose tender- 
ness was about to be troubled, could have been read in every working feature. 
John, she said in a voice that broke amid the dash of the brook, like the troub- 
led melody of a young bird, when frightened from her nest-home. John, is it 
here we part—here, here !—She paused and a blush passed over her forehead, for 
started as if from a painful reverie by the sound of her voice, he as a mother 
might quiet a grieved child, pressed a kiss upon its white surface, and with his 
head drawn back was gazing with mingled admiration and tenderness into her 
face. The eloquent modesty, betrayed by the quick start, drooping eyes, and the 
hands suddenly unlocked from his arm, was a beautiful reproof for his boldness. 
He felt it as such, and respectfully resuming her hand, asked if he had offended, 
and besought her to look again kindly upon him. It was nota time for Lucy 
Clinton to feel or affect anger; her heart was too full of regrets and tenderness. 
She did not speak, but the slender fingers again scught his arm, the softness re- 
turned to hereye,and after a moment’s silence, she again demanded if he intended 
to bid her farewell then, at their old place of meeting. 

‘Not to night Lucy, not to night,’ he replied in answer to her inquiry, I shall 
stay at the hall till morning and then depart with your father for the coast. 

Lucy's eyes brightened, at the acquisition of a few more hours of happiness, 
and her voice was almost cheerful as she said—‘and my brother Edward, does 
Sir Henry persist in taking him to America ?’ 

‘Even so,’ was the reply, ‘though I much doubt if the valiant youth would not 
prefer snipe-shooting in England, to being shot at by the rebel Yankees. 

‘It is very strange,’ said Lucy, musingly, ‘the happiness one casts from him with 
disdain, some others perhaps, would yield up life to secure. Edward dislikes the 
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very thought of this western campaign ; while I—what would [ not give, were { 
allowed to accompany my father, even as the camp washer-woman? You would 
chide me John, were | to tell you how earnestly I entreated Sir Henry to take me 
with him, but he refused—’ 

‘And rightly too,’ interrupted the young man, ‘it would be madness, utter mad- 
ness in a female, young highly-bred and delieate as yourself, even to dream of 
enduring the hardships of an American war-camp/ 

‘But many will go, and have gone—ladies young and delicate as myself, follow 
their husbands to the American wars, and is not my father as dear to me, as their 
husbands are to them?’ A smile stole over the young officer’s face at the strong 
emphasis laid on the word father. He led her gently from the cascade and paused 
at the foot of a sloping eminence, on which stood the hall with its marble front 
glimmering through the ornamental trees that obstructed the view, their branches 
here and there gilded by the blaze of a lighted window, its lonic pillars wreathed 
by 2 hundred flowering vines and its wings of Italian architecture rising white 
and magnificent amid a shower of moonlight. The young officer pointed to the 
luxurious pile and asked his companion if she could for a moment desire to leave 
the comforts of a home like that, for the fatigues and privations of a war-field in 
the Colonies. 

Lucy’s answer was such as might have been expected from a high souled, en- 
thusiastic girl, whose will had hitherto been undisputed. She was fretted by her 
father’s obstinate resolution to take away his son, who did not wish to go, and to 
leave the daughter, who had no desire to remain. The concurrence of her lover 
in these arbitrary measures, mortified her pride, and wounded her tenderness, irri- 
tated by contradiction, to which she was unused—she returned to the hall with an 
angry flush upon her beautiful brow, anda feeling at her heart very unlike the 
devoted tenderness that had softened its pride a few minutes before. 

Sir Henry Clinton, during his daughter's absence in the park, had been vainly 
striving to persuade his spoiled and mischief-loving son to accompany him in his 
intended voyage. Tired with useless altercation, the father was angrily walking 
up and down his splendid drawing room, and Lucy’s handsome twin-brother had 
thrown his graceful proportions on a damask sofa, where he lay, half laughing 
at the storm he had raised, and perfectly assured that in this, as in all previous 
instances, he should have his own way with his widowed father, of whom he was 
perfectly inuependent, as to fortune. 

Sir Henry stopped in his hurried walk, as the young officer entered with his 
daughter, exclaiming, would you believe it John! this obstinate boy refuses to ac- 
company us, because forsooth the shooting season will be Tost to him. 

If that is his only objection, replied the officer smiling, we will find him abun- 
dance of game in the colonies; he may take his choice from a live Yankee and 
red Indian to the deer or even to a sorry woodcock. 

Yes said the young man, rising from his recumbent posture and composedly 
unscrewing the joints of a richly inlaid flute, with the Alleghanies for a hunting- 
field, a rock for a camp-bed, a living Bear perchanee for a pillow and a brace of 
rattlesnakes for a necklace; I have as little appetite for such spurt as for 
the pastime my kind father promises, which consists in long marches, hard drilling, 


diversified now and then with a meal of cannon balls, served up with bullet- 
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sauce and a desertof grape-shot—exactly such rations as the Yankees distributed 
on Breed’s hill, where not a few brave fellows died of indigestion— 

« Peace, and let me hear no more of this folly,” exclaimed Sir Henry, angrily, 
did I not say you should not be entreated to join the army ? 

If { am not to goas a soldier Sir, | do not see why I should go at all, replied the 
youth, composedly looking up from his occupation. 

" Because itis my pleasure, retorted the enraged Sir Henry, exasperated at being 
thus braved before his visiter, because [ wish it and because I will be obeyed, or !— 

Or what? interrupted the youth, looking his enraged father roguishly in the 
face ; then coolly wrenching the last joint apart, he threw the dislocated flute on 
a marble table, and left the room. 

Sir Henry looked after him for a moment, and then, with a heavy sigh, resum- 
ed his walk in silence. 

Lucy, who had listened to the contending parties with a look of half-pleased as- 
tonishment, now, with a strange eagerness in her manner, sprang from the seat 
she had taken, and followed her brother. Edward, dear Edward, she whispered, 
come with me to my dressing-room—I wish to speak with you. 

He gaily shook off the hand she had laid on his arm, and was passing on—say- 
ing no no, Miss Lucy, you do not entrap me into a lecture to-night. 

On my honor I do not inteng to lecture you! —but do come, I wish to speak 
with you very much—and Without farther ceremony she placed her arm in 
his and hurried him to her dressing-room. It does not suit our purpose to report 
the conversation which passed between Lucy and her twin-brother, but that it 
comprised no lecture, was certain from their cheerful voices and the merry peels 
of laughter that now and then broke from the lips of the young gentleman. In 
about halfan hour the couple returned to the drawing-room, when much to Sir 
Henry’s astonishment, his son apologized for his late rudeness, and expressed him- 
self willing to share the American expedition, providing he should not be called 
upon to do military duty. T'o this his father readily assented, and peace was a- 
gain restored between the contending parties. 

Among all the congregation of great and beautiful things, heaped together in 
this vast universe, is there aught so strongly, strangely delicate as the heart of a 
pure woman ?—yet with all its loveliness is there any one thing so little studied, 
so little known ? How many precious treasures lie buried in its innermost cham- 


bers—cems of thought—springs of feeling 
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stars of light glittering amid dregs 
and earthliness! ready to be brought forth, yet with no hand to drag them to 
light, to filter the dross from the fine gold! How secret and unknown, are the 
thousand intricate cords threaded and interwoven so mysteriously, yet each with 
its separate sensation, and its power to vibrate for good or evil! How numerous 
are the delicate cells, unknown even to woman herself, but filled with subtle vitali- 
ty, welling up their sweet or bitter mysteries forever! When the strong mind 
of man is capable of investigating itself, of analizing immateriality, then, and not. 
till then, will he find the hidden springs of selfishness, that custom has fixed in 
his soul, and learn to do justice to the more delicate, though less strong, nature of 
woman ;—to find how like, yet how unlike, she can be to himself—how great she 
can become, and yet how little her greatness will interfere with his own. 

The thoughts of Lucy Clinton's lover, were moodily running into the channey 
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that has drawn us from our subject, as he sat with his head resting on his hand, his 
melancholy eyes fixed on her animated features and thought of the various chan. 
ges her mood had known since the right-fall. Her pale and gentle tearfulness, at 
the cascade, had touched his heart with a lively gratitude and purified his love. 
Her subsequent anger had surprised him, but he was most astonished at her pres. 
ent brilliant cheerfulness, so out of place, when all she professed to love, were about 
to leave her for the field of danger, perhaps of death. 

With a restless excitement, altogether at variance with her previous conduct, 
she glided about the room, disarranging the bijouterie scattered on the various ta- 
bles, or listening with a laugh to the gay nonsense of her brother. ‘ Unfeeling,” 
muttered the young officer, as she passed him with a gay word and paused for a 
moment by a window near by. Perhaps she wished him to follow, and was disap- 
pointed, when she saw his elbow still resting on the sofa-arm and his hand sha- 
ding his eyes. 

Wrapped in unpleasant reflections, he did not observe when Lucy received the 
farewell embrace of Sir Henry, shook hands with her gay brother and with a 
smile half playful half tender advanced toward him—he was thinking about wo- 
men and coquetts—and he said to himself that one was always the other, and that 


he feared Lucy was too gay ,too heartless—in short he wished himself by the cascade 


again with the beautiful girl, looking and as. ae as she had done. “ Good 


night,” said a gay voice close by—‘ Sir Henry star 
gain,” the hand dropped from his eyes. With 2 burning cheek and a lip of smiles. 


arly and we shall not meeta- 


Lucy was standing directly before him, the light from a lustre was powdering 
with fiery gold the braids of pale hair wreathed about her head, and her jew- 
eled hand was extended gracefully toward him. With a painful sinking of the 
heart, he took the offered hand,—it lay warm and motionless in his grasp. At any 
other time, his pride would have been uppermost, but now when he was about to 
leave her perhaps forever, the love cherished from childhood could not be mastered 
by baser sentiments. With strong feeling stirring his features, he looked Lucy in 
the face,—that smile was still dimpling about her mouth. ‘‘ How much it tries a 
broken heart to see a mirth in any thing it loves.” The young man absolutely 
turned pale with agitation and silently dropped the little hand, the next moment 
Lucy had left the room. How different was this to the parting he had anticipated. 
The next morning, exactly at the appointed time, Sir Henry’s travelling carriage 
was in waiting, to convey himself and his companions to the place of embarkation. 
The Baronet was impatient to be off, but his young friend still lingered, hoping 
that Lucy would make her appearance before they departed. As he was deliber- 
ately seeking the gloves he knew to be in his pocket, a hand was laid on his arm 
and a voice so like hers, that it made his nerves thrill, exclaimed * she will not 
come down, so we may as well proceed,” and passing his arm familiarly through 
that of the angry officer, Edward Clinton hurried with him to the carriage. 
When seated he could not refrain from looking again to the windows of Lucy's 
room; the curtains were drawn back, and he caught a glimpse of a face peeping 
from behind the folds; it might not have been the one he had wished to see, he 
hoped it was not, for the features were convulsed with laughter,—of that he was 
certain. ° P 7 . . . ” ° . 

From the windows of one of the most splendid tory houses in Philadelphia, 
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streamed a galaxy of light, and the sound of light footed revelers mingled with 
exquisite music. A throng of British officers and highly dressed ladies were dan- 
cing or gliding about the splendid suit or rooms. Among a group, that was 
gazing upon the dancers, stood Edward Clinton, with a look of trouble on his 
white brow and his flashing eyes fixed on our friend, the young officer, who in 
high dress and high spirits was bending with his own familiar grace to address the 
beautiful daughter of his host. Suddenly the music ceased, the gay throng fell 
back and the distinguished couple commenced the slow graceful movements of 
the minuet, a dance then in fashion. The lady was very beautiful, a brunette, 
with dark lustrous eyes, a superb neck and lips of melting coral. There was a 
strange facination in her smile, a slow undulating grace in her movements, per- 
fectly in keeping with the stiff rose colored dress and black hair braided with 
gems and wreathed like a turban over her forehead. The boy, Edward, gazed on 
her like one facinated, his cheeks flushed, his eyes sparkled and his slight form 
seemed palpitating with strong excitement. The dance was over, and amid 
the murmurs of admiration, the couple proceeded down the room, in doing so, 
they passed Edward and the brilliant eyes of the lady dwelt for a moment on his 
face, the blood rushed to his temples, but he met her gaze bravely, even when he 
heard her whisper “ who is that very handsome boy ?”’ the music again sounded 
and drowned the answer. Witha sudden restlessness he left the room and open- 
ed the first door that presented itse!f; it led into the garden. With a sensation 
of relief, he drew a long breath and turned into a retired walk. The ornamental 
trees were hung with a profusion of star-like lamps shedding radiance on the 
dewy branches, glittering about them like fairy wands, the flowers were asleep in 
their evening tears and the hum of revelry came from the house subdued and 
soothingly. Something had evidently distressed the boy, he did not pause to take 
in the loveliness about him, but wandered amid the flower-beds with his lips set 
firmly together, his face pale, and his hand nervously clasping and unclasping 
itself. Suddenly he paused, a blossoming Syringa-bush threw its shadow over him 
and unseen, he stood within a few paces of the young officer and his late partner 
in the minuet. She was speaking in a gay voice—* Well well if you insist, keep 
the trinket,’’ and before Edward had time to reflect on his own equivocal position, 
he saw a golden circlet placed on the officer's finger, and the hand which had 
performed the office, raised to his lips “‘ This shall be the pledge that you will re- 
deem the promise,’’ said he, drawing her arm through his ; “ certainly”’ she answer 
ed, and they passed on. . % 

{t was several months after the ball of which we have spoken, when that part 
of the King’s army commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, was stationed in New York ; 
both armies had for some time been in a state of comparative inaction, but now there 
was busy preparation of some kind going on among Sir Henry’s men. There 
was no danger of an attack upon the city, and yet the soldiers were kept ina 
state of perpetual readiness for some expedition, the nature of which was known 
only to the Commander and the other two personages of our story. Sir Henry 
returned from a review on the battery one day while things remained in this state 
and hastily tossing over various despatches, heaped on his table, uttered an excla- 
mation on seeing one which he had expected through a private channel. Eagerly 
breaking the wax he ran rapidly ,through its contents, and with a look of extreme 
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pleasure, requested his son to seek out Major Andre. Edward, who had 
been sitting in another part of the room, gazing with a scrutinizing and dis- 
pleased look on his father’s face, arose and went in search of the young officer of 
our story. There was a shade of trouble on his face when he returned with thie 
Major and took his station at the table. Sir Henry was too much occupied with 
the pleasing despatches, to observe his son's agitation, and greeting his companion 
with a smile said, ‘ The matter is near a close, our correspondent has unmasked 
and appointed a place of meeting.” 

Andre took the paper and read it through. It is as I suspected he said, returning 
it. ‘*Can I depend on your promise to meet him as my representative,” enquir- 
ed Clinton, adding with a smile “ you see he demands a man of his own Tank, 
one of his own villainous character, he could not find in the British army? thank 
heaven we have no traitors!” “ Rather thank the want of American money,” said 
Edward bitterly, ‘‘ our men may indeed be honest when they have no temptation. 
Sir Henry frowned on his son, who unknown to him was gaining a great influ- 
ence in his private councils. From a gay rattling boy, he had since he left Eng- 
land, become sad, retiring and sarcastic by turns, seldom mingling in company, 
but remained shut up in his father’s quarters, seeking no companionship and 
yielding to a growing despondency. This abrupt speech only interrupted the 
conversation for a moment, when Sir Henry repeated his questions, if Major, An- 
dre was willing to give Gen. Arnold the desired meeting. Though with evident 
reluctance Andre consented to go to the appointed place, if it was out of the 
American lines. 

** Major John Andre!” exclaimed Edward, rising pale with agitation, will you 
consent to this humiliating expedition? to go into the enemies’ camp like a thie‘, 
not to gain a knowledge of their movements, not to circumvent them in warfare, 
but to buy of a base man, for base gold, what your valor cannot gain? How just, 
how honorable it must be to the English character, this winning of battles ina 
night thicket, this buying up of armies we have not strength to conquer, and why 
do you of all others act in this business? but that Sir Henry has promised as a 
reward forsuch service a brigadier-generalship ; and what is probably of less val- 
ue to you, the 

** Hand of Lucy Clinton, you would say, interrupted Sir Henry sternly ;”’ “ peace 
boy,” and learn to know your father better. I offer my daughter as a reward to 
noman. It is because | have given my consent to her union with Major Andre, 
that 1 sent him as my messenger in this business; because he is to be connected 
with my family in such a manner, that dishonor falling on him must be equally 
shared by me. “Is it necessary for your father to explain his motives more fully 
to satisfy the nice honor of his son?” continued Sir Henry with much dignity. 
The boy looked abashed but not convinced, he was abuut to speak again, when 
Major Andre, pale with suppressed rage, laid his hand on his sword-hilt and 
said, “ though Mr. Edward Clinton does not choose to draw a sword for his king, 


he probably will not refuse satisfaction to a gentleman he has so strangely outra- 
ged.’ To the surprise of both father and friend, Edward stepped back, turned 
pale, and bursting into a passion of tears, left the room. 

“The boy is mad, said the Major.” 


** No, not mad, but a boy, a mere boy, we must not let his folly disturb us from 
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our purpose.’ And they sat down to arrange the plan which, if successful, would 
have placed a large portion of the American army in the power of the British, and 
which did stamp with a name of blackness, one of America’s trusted officers. Alas, 
that Connecticut, dear, old, hardy Connecticut, should have cast so foul a blot on 
our country’s annals as Benedict Arnold ! 

As Major Andre was leaving the room to give orders for his immediate depar- 
ture, he met Edward in the passage—he hesitated, as if about to speak, and there 
was a softness in his expression, a look so like Lucy, in his dark blue eye, that 
unmindful of the action, Andre grasped his hand. The boy started in great agita- 
tion—his eyes filled and his lips quivered: ‘ you are resolved on going,” he said 
in a voice so low, so soft—the tone, the look, every thing reminded Andre so viv- 
idly of his last interview with Lucy, by the cascade, that, scarcely conscious of it, 
he was about to raise the hand, he held, to his lips—the action displayed the golden 
ring given him in Philadelphia—the expression that came over the boy’s face in- 
stantly dispelled the illusion. Nothing, so like anger, had he ever seen in Lucy 
Clinton's features. Pointing to the ring, the stripling said, in a cold haughty tone, 
‘the lady who gave you that ring is now at West Point, and General Arnold’s 
wife,’ and without uttering another word, he rushed from the passage, leaving his 
companion, lost in amazement. This then was the cause of Edward's dislike—he 
had written to Lucy, which accounted for her silence. The acceptance of the 
ring was merely a gallantry, done without thought, as the memento of a pleasant 
hour—a ratification of a gay promise to correspond. The lady had been married 
since, married to Benedict Arnold. Andre had corresponded with her before and 
since her marriage. There was nothing wrong in it, but yet if misrepresented to Lu- 
cy, it might cause uneasiness. These were his reflections as he stood gazing on the 
tring, where Edward had left him. He wished to come to an explanation with Lu- 
cy’s brother, but time pressed him—he concluded to explain all on his return, and 
slowly drawing off the ring, he cast it from him and left the house forever. 

Three days after Major Andre's departure, Sir Henry Clinton and his son again 
met in the council-chamber. They were in momentary expectation of the young 
officer's return from his mission—and both waited with more of anxiety than the 
case seemed to demand. Andre had been direeted not to cross the American lines, 
within which only lay imminent danger—for even if captured on neutral ground 
he could only have been considered as a prisoner of war, subject to an exchange. 
Notwithstanding there was no seeming probability of evil befalling his young fa- 
vorite, Sir Henry could not shake off a strange feeling of dread, a chilling pre- 
sentiment of evil that clung to him in spite of his better judgment. He was walk- 
ing the room with folded arms and a heavy tread, when the door opened, and the 
captain of the sloop Vulture entered, with an American officer, whom he announced 
as Gen. Benedict Arnold. The British commander, yielding to the first impulse 
ofa proud spirit, recoiled from the traitor’s ready hand ; but policy overcame the 
quick sense of honor, he met his greeting, and with a countenance pale as death, 
questioned him of the fate of his favorite officer. Bold, villainous, firelike as was 
his character, the traitor could not brave the baronet’s stern eye, his own quailed 
beneath it, his cheek paled, and he cowered under the withering consciousness of 
degradation. He made an effort to regain his lost dignity of look, but al! in vain. 


He. could not but feel that he was base,—base to the very heart’s core ; that he 
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was now an object of disgust to those who had used him as a despised instrument 
and who had bought him up, body and soul to dishonor. 

It was some time, before Sir Henry Clinton could draw from Arnold an exact 
account of his friend's situation, and even when fully informed that he was a pris. 
oner, taken as a spy, liable to be tried and executed as a spy ; he could not believe 
in his danger. ‘ The Yankees dare not execute him.”---So he said and so he tried 
to think, but a misgiving was at his heart, for he thought of Nathan Hale, the 
young, the patriotic, the murdered; and he felt that the death of Andre would 
be a just retribution for so shameless an act of cruelty, of wanton barbarity, as 
the English had been guilty of, in their summary dealings with that unfortunate 
officer. That the Americans dared to do what they thought just, he had received 
too many unpleasant proofs for doubt. He questioned the traitor of the particu- 
lars of the capture haughtily, as one might examine a menial, but Arnoid resented 
it not, the wretch knew that the privileges of the honorable had passed from him. 
When he had with all the paliations he could invent, related the landing of An- 
dre, their conference in the bushes, from whence the unfortunate young man was 
entrapped within the American lines, and all that he had learned of his capture 
at Tarrytown, Edward Clinton arose from where he had been sitting in silence, 
and advanced slowly till he stood face to face with the traitor. The boy was very 
pale, cheeks, lips, forehead and hands; his slight frame trembled fearfully, but 
his voice was firm, and his eyes intensely bright. The villain on whom they 
were fixed, shrunk from their scornful blaze, and answered his questions patiently 
—point by point, as if in fear, and yet it was but a youth, a weak, fearful strip. 
ling, fired by a noble purpose, under whose powerful influence,—the influence of 
the innocent over the guilty,—the traitor laid his heart bare, for he dared not 
equivocate or refuse to answer, while that look was upon him. 

When the boy was satisfied that he knew the truth and the exact nature of 
Major Andre's danger, he turned to his father and demanded that a flag and es- 
cort might be prepared, for he, himself, should go up the North river before night- 
fall. His request was granted and he left the room. 

After the capture of Major Andre, Mrs. Washington, the wife of our country’s 
father, joined her husband at Wgst Point. A large mansion-house in the vicinity 
had been yielded up for her temporary accommodation, in which the Commander 
in Chief usually held his councils. Mrs. Washington was sitting at one of the 
windows opening on an avenue of elms and commanding a magnificent view of 
picturesque scenery. The day was rainy, and autumnal eaves floated like scraps 
of colored parchment on the chill air, which eame fitfully through the open win- 
dow, scattering dampness on the benign features of the matron, and distuibing 
the quaker-like arrangement of her hair. She arose to shut the blinds, but was 
interrupted by the sound of horses’ feet coming swiftly up the avenue ; a woman 
on horseback emerged from under the drooping elms. The rain was now falling 
fast and the lady’s head was bent forward to break the sleet from her face. She 
rashly urged onward her tired horse, and riding directly to the steps, sprang from 
the saddle, threw the bridle over the horse’s neck and seizing the knocker, gave 
one sharp loud stroke that rang, like the toll of a bell, over the house. 

Mrs. Washington instantly descended to receive her strange visiter. She was 
standing in the hall, the feathers of her riding hat saturated with water, almost 
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concealed her face, and the rain was dripping unheeded from her dark grey riding- 
habit. Mrs. Washington, with a few kind words of welcome, took her hand and 
gently led her into an adjoining parlor :—‘ Let me assist you,’ she said, politely 
relieving the trembling hands endeavoring to untie the strings of the dipping hat: 
It was removed, and the kind lady, to her astonishment, beheld the features of a 
perfect stranger ; a young girl, pale and almost wild in her expression, but beau- 
tiful. Observing that the stranger was shivering with cold, her kind hostess pla- 
ced a seat by the fire, which she took passively ; and as if unconscious of the 
presence of a second person, remained silently gazing on the fire, extending her 
trembling palms for warmth, and scarcely seeming to breathe. There was some- 
thing strange in the appearance of the girl, a mixture of richness and haste in the 
arrangement of her dress. The elegant riding-boots were half unlaced. Her hab- 
it was of the very finest cloth; but two or three of the hooks were unfastened 
in front, and a splendid watch, suspended by a massive gold chain, was thrust 
earelessly into the opening. Her ear-rings were of priceless diamonds; but the 
largest gem of one had been shaken from its setting, and the other was unlocked. 
The delicate hand she held to the blaze sparkled with rings, but they were all 
thrust, as if in haste, on two of the slender fingers. Her short hair of pale gold, 
clustered in little ringlets over her head, as we sometimes see children’s on a rainy 
day, and throughout her whole person there was an appearance of self abandon- 
ment, as if the body were weary and the mind sick. 

Mrs. Washington drew her seat toward that of the British maiden—for such the 
value of her ornaments bespoke her—ata time when the patriotic women of Amer- 
ica had converted their jewels into shoes and blankets for the soldiery, and had 
urged their husbands and sons from the hearth-stone to the battle-field. For afew 
moments the kind lady remained unnoticed,—then with a deep sigh, the girl turn- 
ed, and looking her in the face, said in a voice of touching misery—Is this the 
residence of Gen. Washington?’ The matron bowed— And yeu, lady, are his 
wife? Then, before the astonished hostess could answer, she had cast herself at 
her feet, exclaiming with a burst of energy, ‘O, lady—lady, save him! You can, 
you would, did you know a tithe of what I suffer—of the sharp, killing anguish 
here at my heart. You know whom I mean, re—Maj. John Andre—him they 
call the spy. They would kill aw you will not let them, lady. 
Your heart is a woman’s—your eyes are full of tears. Thank God, you will save 
him’—and overcome with sudden hope, the poor girl sunk, sobbing to the floor. 

Mrs. Washington, much distressed, raised the maiden to her bosom, as if she had 
been her own child. ‘ Would that it were in my power to save the unfortunate 
young man,’ she said, in a voice of pity. ‘ It isin your power, lady,’ interrupted 
the maiden, seizing her hand and covering it with tears and kisses, —* Washington 
cannot refuse you. Even his enemies say he is not cruel—does not seek blood. 
Yet I saw that man bearing his death-warrant. They said your husband had sign- 
ed it—that he was to be hung on the morrow—that messenger of blood, he rode 
by me—looked in my face, and I read death in all his features. I saw that it was 
true—that his fate was sealed. 1 came hither—and now I am so happy! You 
will save him—I know you will. Your heart could not beat thus against iny head, 
Were there no pity in it.’ 


‘Maiden, I do pity you—and if possible, will save the young man; but you do 
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not know how powerless Iam. Washington never acts from feeling, but from «@ 
sense of justice. Sit down, my poor girl, and tell me all you know of this affair— 
perhaps something may come out to extenuate—to alter the decision of the Court- 
martial or of the Commander-in-Chief.’ 

The maiden seated herself, and with an effort at composure, said, ‘ 1 will tell all, 
lady, though that is not much—and what | can say, will only go to injure me in 
your opinion—yet I will say all, if you will have patience with me. I ama child 
of Sir Henry Clinton. There were two of us, a son and daughter—twins—our 
mother died early. We were perhaps too much indulged by our kind father ; but 
that matters not. Sir Henry brought John Andre to our house, and we became 
attached. My father smiled on our intimacy, and all might have gone well but 
for this unnatural war. My father had not yet given his consent to our union, and 
we arranged it that Andre should not speak to him on the subject until their re- 
turn, when, with the promotion he might expect, he would be nearer an equality 
with my own rank. As the time of their departure approached, I became very 
unhappy—very. I had heard much of the beauty of the American women, of their 
high-souled ardor, and I know not how it was, but I felt a dread of Andre's ming- 
ling with them. I would not allow myself to believe that his heart would pass 
from me—in truth, I knew not my own fears—I had not learned to think then, 
but oh, how keenly I felt! Well, lady, the time of separation came. My father 
insisted on taking my gay brother Edward with him, but he refused to leave 
England, while I would have endured years of suffering for the privilege. 
At length I proposed it to Sir Henry, but he refused. Andre, too, when I 
spoke of my wishes, opposed them. It was the night before they were to depart. 
We were alone for the last time. My heart was brimming, and I thought his cold. 
Then pride arose, and | was very angry that he should reason upon points of pro- 
priety and comfort, when my heart was set upon a thing. I was very unreasona- 
ble—I know I was; but it was my first trouble—the first drop in a fearful bowl.’ 
Here the poor girl clasped her hands and wept bitterly. Then witha strong effort, 
she checked her tears and resumed :— when we returned to Sir Henry, he was 
endeavoring to persuade Edward to join him in his expedition; but he always had 
his will, and would not consent. ile they were talking, a thought flashed into 
my mind,—if I could represent nfs: and take his place, both would be gratifi- 
ed. We were nearly of a size. He was very delicate for a boy, and our voices 
weré alike. I disclosed my plan to him. He received it as a good joke—rubbed 
his hands—called it capital, and went about his preparations forthwith. 

‘ There was little difficulty in our plan. It was only an exchange of clothes, 
and a show of submission to the will of Sir Henry, on Edward's part. It would 
be necessary to inform my aunt, who was to live with me during my father’s ab- 
sence—that he had altered his arrangements, and taken me with him to the colo- 
nies, instead of my brother. This done, and all was settled to our satisfaction. 
When once on the ocean, I resolved to reveal myself to Sir Henry, and doubted 
not his forgiveness. Well, we acted upon our plan—when my hair was cut short 
the resemblance to my brother was perfect. As we drove from the hall, he stood 
at my window, in a morning gown andcap. [ cannotsmile now, lady—if I could, 
it would be at this mischief in my twin brother. 

‘ All that | have related, passed in hurry and excitement. I did not once con- 
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sider the danger of the step I had taken, till I was in the carriage with my father 
and lover. Then | began to fear—to feel the impropriety of what I was doing; 
but reflection came too late. When we arrived on ship-board, my courage failed 
me. I could have told my father; but Andre, how could I appear before him af- 
ter the humiliating exposure! On our arrival_in this country, we spent a short 
time in Philadelphia. There was a ball, but I will not trouble you with that—it 
is enongh that [ had all my forebodings confirmed, and an American had won his 
heart from me. Oh, lady, how I have suffered for one rash act of deception! There 
{ was, shrinking within my disguise—hearing, seeing that which was tearing my 
heart-strings, without the power of complaint. I cannot think—I cannot speak of 
my misery,—it changed my very character. Years were crowded into weeks. I 
became clear-sighted—matched people’s actions with their thoughts, till I could 
read hearts—and yet sometimes, I think I misread his; but no—I could not be 
mistaken,—I saw their parting—saw the token given—have held her letters in my 
hand, till my heart has burned to be dishonorable—and my fingers have dwelt up- 
on the wax, with its hateful motto; but I did not open them. I was saved from 
that meanness. She married, lady—my rival married Gen. Arnold. Yet still she 
sent him letters, and I thought heaven would forgive me if I was wrong, but I 
thought it was to secure her companionship, as much as a wish to serve his 
cause, that urged Andre on to his present peril—true, her husband was to desert, 
and accompany her to New York ; but was I wrong in supposing that one who 
had bartered his country for base gold, would have a price for the affections of his 
wife! I knew that Andre would meet the traitor, and my heart rose up against 
it; but jadging of his motives, as | did, how could I entreat him not to peril him- 
self—it seemed like striving to win his heart back from my rival—and I could not 
do that. At last I did speak—but it was sharply, angrily. I could not bear to en- 
treat as a stranger—to know he was looking upon me and hearing my voice, with- 
out knowing me. Had he loved as I did, could any disguise have concealed me ? 
No, no, he did not love me, Iam sure of that—it was my rank and wealth, that 
for a time attracted him. Had I not been certain of this, I would have flung away 
concealment, and knelt to him, if that could have won him from this degrading 
mission. 1 weary you, lady; but it is so long since my heart has been opened— 
concealment has se preyed upon me, that it is a relief to speak; and you are so 
kind, so good,—but [ will finish what [ have to say. The traitor came with his 
tale of evil—-my heart was crushed with it, and I came in my desperation to West 
Point. They tell me Andre’s crime consists in having crossed the American lines 
—he was entrapped over them’— 

‘ Are you certain of it ?’ interrupted Mrs. Washington, eagerly— this may affect 
his fate.’ 

‘ Indeed, I am quite sure—he gave Sir Henry his word that he would not ven- 
ture into the power of the Americans; and the base Arnold acknowledged that he 
enticed him ignorantly into danger.’ 

During Lucy’s recital, the tears she shed, relieved her burthened heart. The 
sweet and placid mildness, almost amounting to tenderness, of Mrs. Washington's 
manner, brought soothing and comfort to her—and when the kind lady arose, in 
order to conduct her to the Commander-in-Chief, she followed her with tolerable 
composure. The cold hand within that of Mrs. Washington, began to tremble as 
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they approached the door, which was to admit them to the august presence of 
Washington. The matron paused and whispered,—‘ Speak to him as you have 
spoken to me—say what you feel, and fear not.’ Lucy raised the encouraging 
hand to her lips, and they entered. 

Power is a fearful thing. No good man would wish for it when it involves the 
duty of taking life. None could have felt the force of this truth more than Gen, 
Washington, but a few hours after he had signed the death-warrant of the unfor- 
tunate Andre. There, on the table, was the half sheet of paper from which the 
summons to eternity had been torn. There was the pen, with the drop of ink 
dried on its point. Strange, that so small a thing should be the instrument of 
death ! 

When Lucy and her generous hostess entered the chamber, the commander 
was sitting alone with his arms folded on the table, and his eyes fixed on the frag- 
ment of paper. Painful, nost painful were his thoughts. The power he had just 
used lay heavily on his heart. He knew not how far treason had spread in the 
army—and he felt that the rigors of martial law were necessary to check an evil, 
the extent of which could not be ascertained; yet most gladly would he have sa- 
ved the present victim could he have done so, consistently with his duties asa 
commander. 


Washington, I have brought you a suppliant, said a sweet, persuasive voice, 


and a gentle hand was laid upon his arm. The General turned his face towards 
his wife—and with a somewhat formal politeness, arose and led her to her seat. 
Awe-struck, Lucy approached, as he turned his look upon her, and knelt at his 
feet. She could not speak, but with upturned face and clasped hands, and remain- 
ed as if addressing deity. The gravity of Washington’s features became a shade 
deeper. He raised the suppliant, saying, “ Maiden, it is not right for the creature 
to kneel except to the Creator.’”’ ‘Arise, and tell me in what I have the power 
to serve you.” 

“In granting mercy to John Andre,” replied Lucy, in a voice so tremulously 
touching, that Mrs. Washington burst into tears. There was deep commiseration 
in the General's heart as he looked on the distressed girl, standirg there before 
him, her pale hands clasped and extended imploringly—her face white as with 
mortal fear—her bloodless lips apart, and all the life about her, centered in her in- 
tensely supplicating eyes—his voice was troubled as he answered mildly but firmly 
—‘ Maiden, proceed no farther The usages of war will not admit of Maj. Andre's 
release, or he would never have been condemned.” The wretched girl looked in 
his face, and saw there was no hope there. She attempted to speak again, but her 
voice died away in a murmur, and she fell as one dead at Washington's feet. 

It was many minutes before the poor maiden gained life. She was lying on 
Mrs. Washington’s bosom, and the General was bending over her with an expres- 
sion of deep sorrow ; but he left the room as she opened her eyes,—their appealing 
expression was too touching. He did not look on her again, but sent her a writ- 
ten permission to visit Major Andre, in his confinement. 

When Lucy entered the prison of her lover, it was with a dead, settled feeling 
of wretchedness, altogether at variance with her previous terrible excitement. It 
seemed as if her heart had been suddenly turned to stone ; but when she saw him 
—the loved, the condemned one,—the powers of suffering renewed their strength 
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painfully. Andre was writing,—thinking it his jailer, who was coming in, he did 
not look up, till, with a feeble step, the poor girl had tottered toward him and fal- 
len upon her knees by his side. Forgetful of his situation—of every thing, but 
his joy and his astonishment, the prisoner sprang up and clasped her almost madly 
to his bosom. Strange to say, even in this heart rending meeting, there was joy— 
wild, unearthly joy He had been thinking of her, asin England. His life he 
would have given, to have seen her but for a moment, and here she was—sent, as 
if from heaven, to his prayer. There she lay, sobbing upon his bosom—her eyes 
raised to his, and her heart stirring with happiness, even there—when she knew 
he must die on the morrow. Thus they remained, minute after minute ; he dared 
not unlock his clasp about her,—the reality was too indistinct,—it seemed as if a 
motion would cause her to fade away from his embrace forever. She spake, and 
it was in her own sweet, natural voice: ‘ John, | am very happy—for now I know 
you did not love Arnold’s wife.’ ‘Never! Lucy, never,—my heart has never 
wandered even fur a moment.’ Thus with one word, the jealousy that had poison- 
ed her life for months, was removed; for Lucy believed him as firmly, as if an 
angel had testified to his constancy. 

They sat down together—she with her hand in his, and he smiling absotutely— 
smiling upon her, as she told him of all she had done,—all she had suffered,—and 
he explained all that had made her unhappy, and she was satisfied. Then slow, 
but steadily, like a serpent stealing to a flower-bed, where a babe is sleeping, came 
a sense of his danger, and the smile of love quenched itself again. ‘ And can all 
this be possible ?’? said Lucy, ‘am I to have my heart healed to be broken again ? 
oh, Andre—is there no hope ?? The young man let his head fall on his clasped 
hands and groaned heavily. ‘ Lucy,’ he said, ‘I had schooled my heart to die, 
but oh, how the love of life clings to me, when I look on you. No—it is vain to 
hope for mercy. I must die,—there is but one who can save me, and he will not.’ 

‘ Who do you mean ?’ said Lucy, breathless with new hope, ‘ Washington ?’ 

‘No—Arnold. He only can save me by giving himself up to justice,—that, of 
course, he will not do, and my fate is certain.’ 

‘And will Washington pardon you, if Arnold is delivered to him ?’ 

‘ Yes,—I have his promise ; but it cannot be.’ 

‘It can—it can be. I will goto Sir Henry—he shall choose between his daugh- 
ter and this traitor. At what time,—she gasped for breath; she could not ask the 
question ; but he understood it, and answered, 

‘ At ten o'clock, to-morrow. Butdo not indulge in any hope of moving Sir 
Henry to your purpose ; he could not, in honor, deliver up Arnold; and even if 
he would, there is not time now.’ 

‘Not time! say you?’ she cried, tearing the watch from her bosom. There is, 
if 1 lose nota moment. I go, John—I go—and wi/l yield up the traitor, or die!’ 
He would not check her eager hope, though he might not share it. With a heart 
almost bursting with the agony of parting, he again took her in his arms, pressed 
his cold lips to her forehead, and they parted—forever. 

Lucy was not aware of the lateness of the hour, when she arrived at the Hobo- 
ken shore. A boat, with two men, was in waiting, and she sprang into it, leaving 
her tired horse to his fate. ‘ Row!—row for your lives!’ she exclaimed, tearing 
the rings from her hand, and throwing them to the men. They increased their 
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exertions; but wings could not have kept pace with her impatience. Again her 
trembling hands were busy unlocking her remaining ear-ring. ‘ Take this—and 
this,—but pull—pull !'—she cried, tearing the chain from her neck ; her eye fell 
upon the watch, the pointer was within five minutes of ten. With a long, wild 
cry, that rang sharply over the smooth wsters, she dropped the watch into her lap, 
and with her eyes fixed wildly on its glittering face, sat still and motionless, more 
like a thing of marble, than a living being. Slowly the golden hand traversed to 
that fearful number. The heart-stricken girl sallied gradually forward, and just 
as it touched the dreaded hour, fell pale and senseless, into the bottom of the boat. 


Ep. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


VERSES 
From an unpublished Poem, entitled ‘ Ralph, the Wanderer.’ 


By Isaac C. Pray, Editor of the Boston Pearl. 


O strange is love! Like Earth’s broad ocean 
It has its deep, dark mysteries— 
Its heaving under-wave—emotion ; 
And only he that dwells there sees 
What are the courses of the forms 
That swarm amid its changeful scenes— 
Tis he alone that knows the storms 
That threaten or the calm that weans 
The dwellers in its kingdom forth 
From the cold regions of the north 
Or south, to that warm current, where 
Blessed groves and palaces appear. 


O strange is love! Like the deep ocean 
It has its monsters—things that seem 

What they are not; and whose commotion, 
Strife and stern contentions teem 

With evils such as make the place 

That should be fair—a ground to race 

And wrestle in—a gloomy hall, 

Arena broad, whose blood must pall 

The senses of the delicate, 

Who should alone go through its gate. 


O strange is love! Like the bright ocean 
It has its children—those that know 
And trust its depths, and love the motion 

Of its tossing waters! which flow 
Onward—bearing their barks away 
To the calm quiet of some bay,- 
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Within whose confines they may spend 
A life of peace and pleasantness, 

And sweet companionship there lend 
To that they must delight to bless. 


O strange is love! Like the wide ocean, 
It has its wild adventurers 
Who love it not—but in devotion 
To wealth, which all their heart’s-blood stirs, 
They, pilgrim-like, pass o'er the waste 
And fondly trust to win its gold, 
To sip its nectar, and to taste 
The spices o'er its bosom rolled, 
And heed not gales nor tempests—though 
Along the shore proud wrecks be cast 
And winds and waves above them flow— 
Their first—their best friends and their last! 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


PAINTING. 

THERE is no department of the fine arts more easily judged 
of than painting; and yet there is no art more misapprehended. 
People generally find no difficulty in judging of the mechanism of a 
box, or of the texture of a piece of cloth ; but in regard to the tint- 
ing and relief of a face on canvass, they are always in doubts—ready 
to reply ‘I am no judge.’ ‘ The world is made up of inconsisten- 
cies ;”? not the least of these inconsistencies, appears in relation to 
the subject of painting. People are able to judge in most matters 
connected with the arts and sciences, with tolerably sane judgment; 
and even about music and poetry, they have ideas not extravagantly 
erroneous ; but in painting—that mysterious representation of na- 
ture—such inconceivable mysteries as trees, grass, stones, men and 
women, and more especially, that rare object, the ‘human face di- 
vine,’ they put light for darkness, and for darkness, light; they call 
good, evil—and evil, good. I propose in this article, to examine 
the present taste of the people in regard to portrait-painting, to ex- 
pose the agents in its formation, and thereby to show its justness. 

Although there are many ways or styles of painting which to the 
young portrait painter promise wealth and eminence, there is but 
one which will really conduct him from the obscurity of pupilage, 
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into the open regions of true merit. This road is found but by few 
among the multitudes who have entered to contend for the palm of 
pre-eminence in the high branch of painting. I shall notice these 
various styles under two heads or classes, which I will term, by 
way of recognition, the pretty or pottery style, and the ham and 
egg style. The most seductive of these styles to a beginner in por- 
trait painting, is the ‘pretty’ style; which, meeting the people’s 
views, gives promise of an abundant harvest of applause and ‘ cus- 
tom.’ As the ‘ pretty’ style is the adopted, the favorite style of the 
people in our days, I will endeavor for the honor and vindication of 
their judgment in this respect, to transcribe from the works of an 
author of most indisputable veracity, the history of its origin, and af- 
terwards, to describe at length those peculiarities, by which it may 
be distinguished from other styles of portrait painting. 

Ist. Its Origin.—* A lady of wealth and influence, did for several 
months, amaze the people of her borough by the flaming yellow 
color of her coach. All hearts were taken with it, particularly the 
women’s, and all eyes were dazzled as they followed the gaudy 
vehicle, rolling on from street to street, in all the dignity and con- 
sequence which yellow can confer. It so fell out one day, that the 


horses of the lady taking fright, the idol-coach was dashed in pieces. 
A limner passing that way at the time, did carry away with him to 
his study, a panel from the coach, which at once became an object 
of attention, and drew many to his room to wonder and admire.—A 


fancy taking the Painter, he one day drew upon the panel the nose 
and features of its lady owner. This hint spread like wild-fire 
among the people; and yellow portraits were from that time, all the 
talk and desire of the borough. Many who before, were supposed 
to possess no taste for painting, now awoke in the zeal and poetry 
of their better understandings, and bargained with the Painter, at 
low rates, for their portraits, providing always, that they should be 
done in yellow.” 

This then, is the origin of the ‘pretty ’ style, according to the 
responsible author just quoted. I will add, that in process of time, 
the art of mixing the beautiful yellow having been lost, a certain 
delicate pink, or peach color, was substituted, which at present, is 
thought to be very ‘ pretiy ’ by the admirers of the style. As por- 
traits of this color may be obtained cheap, in consequence of the 
despatch with which they are generally executed, it is no wonder 
that they do abound, and therefore, that they should greatly contri- 
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bute to form the standard of the people’s taste in painting at the 
present day. But I shall proceed to describe, 


2d. Its peculiarities. The works of the ‘pretty’ style are made 
to suit purchasers ; consequently the front of my lady’s belt on the 
picture, is very nicely fashioned, and ‘comes to an exact peak.’ 
The lace-work is as natural as life; not having any of that shade 
with which the old Painters disfigure their pictures. The figure on 
the lace is perfect ; each eyelet is exactly round, and equidistant 
from the other. The face is very ‘smooth,’ so much so, that it will 
‘bear examining.’ None of those great black shades about it, which 
make the works of the old masters so horrible. The forehead is 
smooth’ and of a very pretty color; something like that which we 
see on bran new yellow chairs. The cheeks have two spots of red 
in them, directly in the centre; which is ‘a beautiful carnation,’ 
and precisely like her‘when she’s excited.’ The eye-brows are 
very nicely striped. The eyes are like two cranberry-beans—‘ jet 
black and look right at you.’ Her position, is just as she sat when 
it was taken, to wit, one hand over the chair and the other holding 
a little red book. On the whole, it is considered to be a very good 
likeness, only a little flattered. The gentleman’s portrait would be 
a better likeness, were it not ‘too delicate,’ (too ‘pretty.’) But 
this the Painter could not help, as he always makes his ‘ flesh color’ 
just so. The gentleman’s hair, is very neat, being combed down at 
the sides and brushed up in front in imitation of small bundles of 
faggot. The most striking part of the picture is his shirt bosom ; 
which declares very plainly that an immense amount of labor was 
bestowed upon it by the Painter. It is very white, every particle 
of hateful shade being carefully removed from it under the direction 
ofthe lady. Then the folds! so regular and straight! being laid 
off by the aid of compasses, with stripes of a bluish color. The 
breast-pin upon the centre of the bosom, it shows very distinctly ; 
and people have been known to declare almost immediately on look- 
ing at the picture, that they should have known what it was intend- 
ed for. There is an agreeable smirk on the face of the gentleman, 
something like that which is produced by the operation of shooting 
pains. This the Painter did for the purpose of making him look 
pleasant: for although he is naturally of a sullen aspect, yet his 
wife testifies and maintains that when anything goes well with him, 
he ‘always looks pleasant.’ The position of the figure in his 
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portrait is very much approved of ; being intended to imitate the one 
of the lady, having one hand on the back of the chair and the other 
holding a book. 

These are the things which have contributed to form the present 
standard of the people’s taste in portrait painting. Can we wonder 
then, that they view nature and the representation of it with differ- 
ent eyes? That they should forsake the study of nature, for the 
study of art, and that consequently, although they have nature al- 
ways before them, yet that they are led to make the strange asser- 
tion that they are ‘no judges’ of its representation? (I speak in 
reference to the quality of the flesh painting and not of the likeness. ) 
Such implicit confidence do the generality of people repose in these 
‘pretty’ daubs as the only correct representation of nature, that 
they have in some cases rejected the testimony of their own senses 
against it. A circumstance which will illustrate this, actually oc- 
curred under my own observation. <A person, while viewing a por- 
trait which was copied from nature, after acknowledging that he 
was no judge of painting, proceeded to hold the following critical 
dialogue with the Painter: 

‘What’s that great black spot under the nose for ?’ 

‘That, sir, is the shadow, cast by the nose, upon the upper lip.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the shadow, is it? Well, I never like to see shades 


painted on a portrait,—TI don’t think they look natural.’ 


‘That, sir, [ presume, is because you have never been accustomed 
to see nature correctly represented. As natural objects reflect shad- 
ows, so must they be imitated in an accurate representation of 
nature.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. I never see any of the shades they tell 
about, in nature.’ 

‘You don’t sir? But don’t you perceive them on my face now, 
sir?’ (stepping to the window and rendering the room totally dark, 
saving a strong condensed light upon one corner of his forehead.) 

‘No, sir, I can’t see any shade; one side of your face looks just 
the same color to me, as the other.’ 


Here the dialogue ended; and the man was dismissed as an in- 
corrigible believer in the ‘ pretty ’ style of painting. 
Another style of portrait painting is the ham and egg style. This 


is by no means so common or popular as the ‘pretty’ style. It 
characterises the efforts of ambitious beginners and practitioners, 
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who though destitute of the organ of coloring and of a refined taste, 
do yet aim at an imitation of the old masters. Their works are dis- 
tinguished by a certain negligent ease and pomp about the figure 
and drapery ; which, abounding in shadow and artificial display, is 
well calculated at first sight, to draw from the inexperienced in 
painting, the encomium, ‘great paintings.’ But notwithstanding the 
pompous and profuse display of light and shade, the whole figure has 
generally a flat and superficial effect. The coloring of the flesh va- 
ries from a sand tint, to the ruddy brown of a sun-burnt farmer. The 
shadows are very deep and opaque, and of the same color; no mat- 
ter whether they fall upon a blue temple, or a red cheek, or a green 
chin, they are the same cold brown shades that settle upon dark 
hair, or claret broadcloth. Sometimes the disciples of this style are 
successful in the representation of hair; but generally, that article 
on their pictures, bears the appearance of being swabbed with a 
caulker’s mop, or combed with a three legged stool. Matted and 
muddy, you will sometimes see it grasping the board-like foreheads 
of this style of paintings with all the stiffness of tufts of braided 
rope-yarn. The likenesses of this school, are generally better than 
those of the aforementioned style; they are frequently, indeed, so 
accurate in expression, as to render them remarkable. But in regard 
to the coloring, that grand decider of true merit, in flesh painting, 
the disciples of the ‘ham and egg’ are as really slaves to a system, 
as are those of the ‘pretty’ style. This is discernible from the 
effects of their coloring ; which produces not flesh, not even sun-burnt 
flesh, but (at the nearest) merely parchment or brown paper; and 
commonly, nothing hearer flesh than an unpainted pine board. It is 
true, their system consists in having no system at all; but inasmuch 
as the complexion and effect of their coloring is invariably the same 
in all cases, this is undeniable evidence that they color by a system 
and not from nature. The adherents to this style, like the followers 
of the ‘pretty’ style are commonly rapid workmen. 

Thus it is that through the influence of these pictures and the su- 
perabundance of those kind of Painters who sacrifice fame to pelf, 
and true merit to a little present excitement, that the public judg- 
ment has been so strangely warped in regard to Painting.  H. 
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{For the Portland Magazine.} 


THE GROUP. 


The following lines were suggested on visiting Mr. J. T. Harris's room, where a 
picture by him, of five young ladies, has for some time attracted much atten- 
tion and praise. The ladies 1 have never seen, and am no judge of painting; 
but the impression received from the picture was vivid and natural—that is, 
it looks like five young ladies suddenly met, and but little interested in each 
other. Yet deeply so in themselves and surrounding objects. They seem to 
think much, but say nothing. It was designed more for a picture than likeness 
—though by most, they are said to be excellent. Mr. Harris intends to try his- 
torical painting. We wish him all success. The present effort is a meritori- 
ous one, and certainly promises much for farther industry and genius. 

Bravty on canvass, set in paint. What more? 
And yet admired and worshipped. Who are they ? 
The artist took them from his vials out, 

And pictured by his brush they rose and laughed. 


* + x * * 

But stay—one rears her alabaster brow : 
She lives; her eye is fixed away like Hope's, 
When gazing meekly on eternity: 
She breathes ; softly, suppressedly, and low, 
As listening to the music of her sisters’ hearts. 
She just has come from yonder rising-ground, 
Where sunset heaps her drifts of golden light, 
And seems to liken that to beauty here, 
Glorious, angelic, fading, faint and brief. 


7 * * * 

Hand not the print to her; she heeds it not; 
That smile is nature’s, lingering as it laughs 
Up from a happy spirit to be free. 

"Tis not the twilight of her soul, but ’tis 
Its phosphor, rising on her earsty youth ; 


A heart-star, beaming like a blush in heaven. 
, # * 7 * 


Sad innocence in melancholy, sweet 


And beautiful, and lovely; whence art thou ? 
Thou seem’st a stranger,—so am [—come say, 
Can we be friends? thou hast a kindred thought 
Soft whispering from thine eye; and it may be 
That thou hast proved this world and found it false ; 
Or that desire implores what faith denies ; 
Or memory seeks to bury wo in tears. 

But looks are not our miseries; and thou, 
With thy soft serious eye, may’st be a bliss 
As pure and perfect as an angel is. 
The sun has spots; and such as smile the most, 
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May laugh above a heart which weeps beneath ; 
Their smiles are often like the silken pall, 

Which spreads its beauty o’er a thing of death. 
But thou with thy calm placid cheek 

May’st be a happiness, enjoying all 

This world has worth enjoying. As the spring 
Which sleeps unswept by winds, yet mirrors stars, 
Thy heart may be a fount where joy makes home, 


Pure as a love-tear pooled in beauty’s eye. 
* * * + * 


Where is thy music, lady of the lyre ? 
Hushed; and thy care upon it turned away, 
But let thy heart beat; flood it not in thought, 
For ‘tis a thing of beauty and of love, 
And both are free ; where’er they smile, they reign. 
That sun-beam on thy brow—’tis sunset’s gift— 
Gleaned from the jewels of the dying day 
Which is to be entombed in death-like night, 
While that is thrown to thee. How like indeed, 
The gifts we have from youth, and hope, and love, 
They too are gathered up from time and friends, 
Which dying, leave them shadows of their lives, 


To die themselves while laughing on our hearts. 
* * * * * 


Goest thou away ?—’tis twilight in the east, 
And the sweet stars are smiling on the blue 
And crimson of the evening: Heaven's in love— 
The sun sets like woman’s cheek in rose-leaves; 
Earth swoons in rhapsody—and the skies breathe 
On the vibrating air an angel waltz. 

Goest thou away ?—there’s beauty with thee now, 
Embodied in those furms of angel shape, 

Like light in dew-drops; and the glorious skies 
Are not as these, thy sisters, things of soul, 
Which are made happier by thy company. 
They are beautifully bright, or in their change 
Tremendous, dark—nor ask thy smiles or frown 
To make them so; they never feel—but are 
The proud and the stupendous of the universe, 
Which march, from a material instinct, 

In grand review before creation’s God. 

Coldly they look on thee, or if they smile, 
’Tis when a Deity rejoices, or the spheres 
Bring out some new enchantment for the hosts 
Of heaven’s angel’s; or the setting sun 
In his benevolence, has left behind 
One half the glory of the universe, 

A blush for night—in which she decks herself— 
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And sits his bride upon the eastern mountains, 
While her dark tresses fill the vales below. 

Without thee there, thy sisters would be sad, 
For half their joys are sweet associations. 

Woman's heart !—Would I could use one word 
That would describe it—Love—light—harmony ! 
Neither. I'll try a sentence :—’Tis a sylvan spring 
With small white pebbles at its bottom, and 
Some sweet wild lilies blowing at its side, 

And a little star, bright rising fiom it, 
By whose beams we see its dimpled eddies. 

Nay, that’s base !—Woman's heart—I have it now; 
It is a Borealis of the night 
Which gathers half its splendor from the ice, 

And lights poor sailor man, his voyage through, 
When sun, moon, stars and lightnings fail him. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


ALL TRUTH SHOULD BE KNOWN. 


Tuts is a bold position, and I would not take it now, but that I 
believe it true, and the time arrived when it is not only safe, but 
necessary that it be proved and illustrated. 

By Truth, I mean that in science and philosophy, which can be 
demonstrated, so as to make it a matter of knowledge, thus remov- 
ing it from the precincts of faith. Such Truth is connected with 
the very nature and elements of things; and since Man is a part, 
and the noblest part of the creation in which relation as much as 
positive existence makes up his happiness, no truth exists but is de- 
signed and capable of securing his well-being. Man’s enjoyment 
is obtained by his possessing external things which are adapted to sat- 
isfy his desires, not by the activity of simple instinct, but by one com- 
pounded with reason which makes his judgment moral, and his ac- 
tions evil or good. The relation he sustains with such a capacity, to 
the universe around him, is suggested to him by an intellectual effort, 
and felt by certain innate sentiments, which, like the cords of the 
viol in the wind, vibrate in emotions more perfect and exalted than 
are experienced by the lower orders of beings. He differs vastly 
from other animals in this, that thousands of his enjoyments are the 
results, and attendants upon reflection; and it is because thought 
embraces all subjects, that knowledge is essential to his bliss; 
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since if the mind in its labors is involved in mystery, there will 
spring up within it such anxieties as beget forboding and dispair ; 
so that the very effort, which it cannot restrain when many things 
demand it, will not only deprive the soul of positive good, but will 
fill it with an actual distress, which the utmost fortitude can illy 
sustain. Whence is superstition, but from that mental derangement 
which follows long and dark reflection on things unknown, yet, be- 
lieved to be important and obligatory? Does not that zeal, which 
is without knowledge, originate in emotions inexplicable and anxie- 
ties without proper cause ? And yet do not the majority of creeds, 
and systems of mental philosophy, by holding up to man obligations 
which he cannot feel, and dangers which cannot reasonably fill 
him with false alarms, and beset him with difficulties of which he 
tries to rid himself, although he has no conception of their origin, 
or his relation to them ? Now this would not be so if he were direc- 
ted to seek his happiness from what he knows, and the doctrines 
that faith can save, here and hereafter, should be banished from his 
moral education forever. Let it still be said that knowledge is pow- 
er: but let all the comments on the assertion, by all the great and 
good, be universal and plain; that knowledge is happiness if its 
power be allowed to affect and better the heart. 


The mental process by which man knows, and that by which he 
arrives at inductive conclusions, and feels the force of truth, results 
from different innate faculties. To know and to understand, are not 
the same. Knowledge admits of no mystery and of course no faith, 
because no question can arise ; but so different is understanding that 
doubt, and of consequence anxiety, is irreparably attendant upon it. 
Thus we know ourselves mortal—but whether we be immortal is a 
question. Simple existence, and its termination, are subjects of 
sense ; for we feel we live, and see we die; but when we ask if we 
shall live ayain, the mind, in order to find an answer, goes into 
questions of relation and possibility ; and whether it be directly told 
that it is immortal, or reason out an affirmative, it, in both cases, 
comes at the belief in the idea, by a process of analogy, which of 
itself leaves impressions of uncertainty. So that if we set before 
the best minds the two propositions—we exist—and shall forever 
exist; to the first, it assents instantly and without reserve, but to the 
second, it pauses and doubts though it believe it. And why ? Is it be- 
cause we are not immortal, or that it is a subject which man has no 
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powers to investigate? Neither: but in studying the topic, the mind 
has first to get ideas of the relation of mind with matter, if not the 
nature of both, and the cause of their present existence, that it may 
judge if it can from analogy, whether there will be an hereafter. 

Kuowledge embraces simple existences, but understanding seeks 
to comprehend, as does Deity, cause and relation. 

Now how many thousand subjects are made the study and care of 
millions which they cannot comprehend, and conceiving which a 
belief is as liable to be false as true. And how many million sub- 
jects of simple knowledge, are left unthought of, though they be 
capable of demonstration, and connected with the every day en- 
joyment of our race. He who made us residents of earth for the 
period of life, hes endowed us with faculties to perceive fitness for 
our present abode, and desires which can be gratified from objects 
within our reach; and the fact that we long for immortality yet can- 
not comprehend the mode or place of our future existence, is a God 
offered argument that doubt and anxiety respecting it, should never 
trouble us, so long as we are so virtuous as to live holily and hap- 
pily here. 


That men have been more anxious about consequences and futurity, 


and this under the false zeal which faith bad given them, than about | 
truth as developed in present existence, is a position easily proved 
and illustrated. 

Under the belief that the Scriptures were a Revelation from God, 
and their validity stood with the verbal meaning, and that they 
taught the earth to be flat while the sun travelled round it every 
duy. ‘The Roman Cardinals sentenced Gallileo to death, for saying 
the truth; although he only declared the works of Deity. The same 
error is manifest in the opposition Geology has received for similar 
reasons; and under the simple impulse of a mere faith, some would 
encompass the work of a million ages within one instantaneous fiat 
of that God who works by such laws as embrace millions of ages. 
The Temperance reformation is a glorious and perfect illustration of 
this argument. The moral sense of community was but feebly ac- 
tive until the great physiological evils which were developed as con- 
sequent on intemperance broke on the astonished people. The 
pulpit and pious press had ineffectually groaned under the burden of 
moral appeal, and it was truth, proclaimed by science and advocated 
by physiologists aiid physicians, which sent up the banner of victory 
and peeled the shout of conquest. Ail of piety and righteousness 
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which has resulted from this achievement of the good, has been se- 
cured, by waking up the conscience and the heart, with appeals 
founded on the truth which science has unfolded; so that had it 
been the fate of moral teachers, to have labored alone, the victory 
would never have been gained, though many long and valorous and 
noble battles had been fought. And why? Because no moral sen- 
timent can be permanently and successfully active, unless its impulse 
is received through a knowledge of the truth—and of such as admits 
of no question, and consequently no excuse for the gratification of 
the animal propensities of our constitution. On the subject of Tem- 
perance, it was the work of science to show the public why intoxi- 
cation was so great and so irresistible a moral evil, by showing it 
such an injury of the physical part of man, as deprived him of judg- 
ment, of reason, and of will. The moral sentiment of approval and 
disapproval, when such truth, and danger, and iniquity"were set be- 
fore it became active as the lightning, and as strong as the sea. The 
great secret spring which gave this argument its power, was that it 
showed the connexion of mind with matter; and hence the conclu- 
sion which all men arrived at, ‘if I debilitate the body, I do the 
mind; and it is this double intoxication which must be ended, or I 
am ruined forever.? The strength of the moral suasion was increa- 
sed, as might be expected by this knowledge, because it was such 
truth as had a natural connexion with the evil and its remedy, and 
therefore the mental process which secured a reform was natural ; 
unforced by applying moral argument only, in which, it is unfortu- 
nate that it is true, there ever has been more mystery than convic- 
tion. 


Perhaps I had better express in language, what will be here sug- 
gested to most readers by a mental association, the sentiment,—-The 
freedom and accountability of man, is determined by his physical 
constitution. Is not this illustrated in the foregoing remarks? The 
doctrine of the connexion of mind with matter, has received the as- 
sent of the world; and that the character and strength of the men- 
tal powers depend on a peculiar structure and relation of the brain, 
has now become almost as universal. There is a sect of philosophers 
recently organized, and gloriously marshaled, who are out on tours 
of observation, and not satisfied with merely looking nature in the 
face, they are upon her very head, with their callipers, craniometers 
and scalpels, measuring and dissecting as if they would search out 
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the immaterial principle and hold it up in the sun. In their enthu- 
siasm, they seem to have forgotten all other systems, or only use 
them as step-stones in the high-way up to the consummation of their 
ambition. And it is stirring to your love of novelty, to see how they 
labor, while all sorts of moralists and philosophers set up the cry of 
‘innovation,’ ‘heresy!’ and in the meanwhile, are hugging their 
dusty volumes of crushed and scattered opinions, to their panting 
bosoms. The Phrenologists heed none of these things, but intent 
on reading the book of nature, they burn the midnight lamp of genius 
over the hand-writing of God, while spirit trembles and blushes as 
looked upon, for the first time, by mortal eye. Excuse, kind reader, 
this gush of poetic illustration, in an article dedicated to argument. 
The success of Phrenologists, is not now to be viewed in the light 
of fancy, for their labors and the system of philosophy which they 
teach, have become matters of serious and solid science. They not 
only agree with all great physiologists, that the brain is the organ of 
the mind ; but they have shown it to be a congeries of organs, each 
one of which is used by a primitive mental faculty in all its mani- 
festations. Now that the human mind is composed of, or at least, 
that it developes different powers, which are not, and cannot be the 
same, and that these powers are seen in individuals, and communi- 
ties in all possible varieties and combination; some weak, others 
strong, some under the control of, and others controling the will and 
judgment, no one can dispute. All facts which go to prove that the 
mind is any way affected, modified and controled by the body—such 
as all the mental phenomena of sickness, malformation, and injuries, 
do each of them, and all of them together, demonstrate, just as cer- 
tainly, the influence of the body over each one of the mental facul- 
ties. Thus it is known that hunger will, without the consent of the 
sufferer, subject him to peevishness and anger, while, in the same 
ratio, satiety, and a clear sky, will make one more merry and com- 


panionable. And some diseases and injuries of the body, prostrate 
the whole mental powers, so that no appeal to the soul can arouse 
it from its unconsciousness. 


Admitting the brain as a unit, to manifest the mind, and hold that 
there are several different mental powers, how will you account for 
such phenomena? For the vital action, or the contractility attend- 
ant on one active mental faculty, will extend itself to the whole 
viscus. But in one case we see an individual sane on one subject, 
and insane on another, and not only so, but he will know his insan- 
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ity. Now either the immaterial principle itself is deranged, or the 
difficulty is in an obstruction of the activity of the organ through 
which it would act. 


But we cannot admit, neither will any philos- 


opher, that the soul itself can be deranged. But the insanity exists, 
and of course is to be found in the organ; and yet the whole cere- 
bral mass is active in each mental operation. In such case, then, 
the same organ which is active from one impulse, and developes 
sanity, from the same impulse, in another case, manifests insanity. 
Is not this a contradiction ? B. 
{To be concluded in our next.] 
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OUTRE MER. 


We have just risen from a perusal of this highly interesting work, 
Our long acquaintance with the accomplished author, had prepared 
us to expect from his classic pen, a finished production ; for nil 


tetigit quod non ornavit. Possessing by nature, an organization ad- 
mirably adapted to the reception of correct impressions from what- 
ever is beautiful, grand or sublime; blessed with a moral education 
from the most worthy of worthy parents, and favored by an intel- 
lectual discipline in harmony with his physical and moral advantages, 


we could not but expect that his sketches of the scenery, manners, 


and mental features of the people among whom he has sojourned in 


foreign lands, would afford us vivid, faithful, natural and charming 


portraits in all these particulars. And our expectations have been 


fully answered. 


But, for want of a generous education, a large number of readers 


will be shut out from a profitable perusal of these volumes. From 


an unpardonable imperfection in our systems of education, a very 


large proportion of those now receiving instruction, are kept ignor- 


ant of the languages of France, Spain, aud Italy, and are therefore, 


t 


associations. 


to a great degree, unacquainted with their literature and classical 


No sooner does one become versed in the language of 


a country, than he feels an interest in its literature and all that con- 


cerns it. Hence travels in foreiga lands are eagerly sought after by 


’ 
those who are to a go 


=] 


vod degree naturalized among the people, by an 


acquaintance with their language. We hope the time is not far 


distant when a more liberal education will be afforded to young per- 
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sons, and when it shall not be thought a departure from the line of 
utility to offer to every one in our higher seminaries of learning, the 
means of cultivating an acquaintance with the languages of modern 
Europe. And why it is not done now, it is not easy to say. For 
there is certainly time enough in every school, to attend to the sub- 
ject. Itis a fact, that a large number of our mere English scholars 
spend time enough in committing to memory, what will be of no use 
in after life, to become tolerably well instructed in two or three 
moderr languages. We have known pupils to be kept year after 
year, in learning by heart, such facts as, that the number of inhabi- 
tants in such a town, county or state, is so many,—that this or that 
state contains so many square miles, acres or rods,—and a thousand 
more like them. Or else their time has beem employed in studying 
the dry details of history, at an age when it is impossible for them 
to study it to advantage, as this study requires an age that can re- 
flect, weigh, compare and analize, in order to derive profit from the 
study of history. How much better to spend the time uselessly 
spent in this way, in making such an acquaintance with the modern 
languages as will enable them to read with facility the best works, 
and to peruse books in their own language, which may happen to 
be interspersed with words and phrases which must be understood 
in order to enjoy the full charm of the composition. 

We have been frequently asked if we did not perceive some re- 
semblance in the Outre Mer to the Sketch Book? We are prepared 
to answer no, if the question has reference to imitation. That the 
two men are alike in the fine porcelain composition of their nature, 
there can be but little doubt; and hence it is not surprising they 
should resemble each other in moral feeling and intellect; in their 
comparisons, illustrations, analogies and general style of writing, 
particularly when they write upon similar subjects. But as to ser- 
vile imitation, there is not the slightest trace of it, nor indeed could 
any one acquainted with Mr. L. ever suspect him of once putting 
pen to paper, but in obedience to the dictates of innate and self- 
originating genius. Mr. L. has a mind and an education of his own; 
and no critic will dare to institute an unfavorable comparison between 
him and the author of the Sketch Book, in respect of classical dic- 
tion, learning and good taste. Our own opinion is, that Mr. Irving 
is frequently apt to use full as many words as he has ideas; and 
some parts of the Sketch Book even would not bear the test of se- 
vere criticism. 
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The small space we have left for our notice of Outre Mer, will 
not allow us to make any extracts, nor to allude to such parts as ap- 
pear to us peculiarly fine. We will only remark that the Defence of 
Poetry strikes us as being a splendid essay, and well adapted to ef- 
fect the object had in view. We recommend to our readers, the 
perusal of Outre Mer, while they let the trash of the circulating 
library gather dust and rest for a time. F. 
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A SCRAP FROM MY PORTFOLIO. 

“Come to the door, Grace, how delightful the air is after the 
shower! and see how temptingly the landscape shines. Ah! You 
are looking toward the village—and a beautiful appearance it makes 
—its white houses relieved against the dark back ground of clouds 
—and the trees too! how brightly—freshly green; with the golden 
sunlight streaming through them, and converting into diamonds and 
rubies the rain-drops that hang from every twig and leaf.—”’ 

‘You are poetical, cousin.” 

‘* How can one help it when every thing around is full of poetry 
—the simple and beautiful pcetry of nature. It is written upon the 
green leaves and on the delicate folds of the flowers ;—you can hear 
itin the merry warbling of the birds—feel it in the very softness 
and warmth of the air—see it in the bright sun and the blue sky— 
But, romancing aside what say you, my fair cousin to a short ramble ? 
The shower was just long enough to settle the dust and purify the 
air. Wecan walk through the village and return before sunset. 
What, ready so soon? But a few weeks ago you would hardly 
have dared to venture out, without, a paraphernalia of cloaks, boas 
and ‘unpronounciable Caoutchoucs,”? now you have only to throw 
on your straw hat —by the way yours isa “little beauty” as E. 
would say and the pink ribbon becomes you extremely— and you are 
ready in a trice.—Let us return down this green lane.—It will lead 
us directly to the village,—and you must know it is a favorite walk 
of mine; it is so quiet—so retired—so romantic—nay spare your 
smiles; I am not going to rhapsodize to you. I know you too well 
for that. But with all your want of romance, you must confess that 
it isa sweet spot. Observe the tree-boughs bending to and fro, the 
leaves now glance in the sunshine—now quiver in the shade and 
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what a fragrance there is on the wind! you may know that it has 
been dallying with the sweetbriars somewhere. Oh! there they 
are; and [ must stop and get a branch, for I love it above all flow- 
ers, though it is so common and so simple, and though it 


2] 
grows along 


The poor girl's pathway, by the poor man’s door.”’ 
“You remember the verses.”’ 
‘Yes; and I never see the sweet briar without thinking of them, 
They are sweet and simple as the flower which is their theme—And 
how touching the poet ends— 


“You love your plants and flowers, and will you hate 
The little four-leaved rose that I love best— 
That brightest will awake and sweetest go to rest?” 


How great and how pure a pleasure is that which one derives 
from a love of flowers; though his simple taste may be laughed at 
by those who think that pleasure is to be found in the haunts of 
amusements and dissipation. In my opinion he is happiest who can 
derive enjoyment from the simplest objects—who is not obliged to 
travel over land and sea for amusement and pleasure, but can find it 
at his own door—in the very grass beneath his feet, or the trees that 
wave over his head. 


“The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swell the gale, 
The common earth—the air—the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” 


But here we are at the village, and there is the old school-house 
—always the first thing to greet our eyes on entering. See, how 
gracefully the long branches of that old elm bend over and rest 
upon the moss-covered roof. It israther an insignificant looking 
building, to be sure—but in my eyes far more interesting than its 
proud sister—the academy yonder, with all its splendor of white 
paint and green blinds, and its belfry into the bargain—for many 
delightful recollections of the “ fun and frolic” of childhood’s merry 
days are connected with this spot. ‘To be sure our pleasure was not 
unmingled with sadness, and tears sometimes took the place of 
smiles, as when some larger scholar forced away our playthings, or 
our hands smarted under the master’s ferule ;—But what of that ’ 
our pleasures were only the greater for a little interruption, as the 
sunshine is pleasanter after a storm. O! how familiar every thing 
around is to me—Just back of the school-house are the woods 
where in the summer afternoons we used to go in quest of flowers, 
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I have seen many more splendid since, but none that I love so well 
as those simple wildflowers, and in Autumn to gather the acorns 
and beach-nuts. Many a story can I tell you of my school-days; 
but not now—for there is cousin Mary tapping at the window, and 
we must run in, though it may delay our return a little. Now say, 4 


have you not had a pleasant walk ? f 
D. 
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THE EMPTY CRADLE. 

"Tis set aside as a useless thing, 
Yet sleeping sweet and mild , 
In the calm repose of life’s young spring ; 
Lay there my first-born child. 


And over it I’ve often bent 
When none but God was near, 





And prayed that blessings might be sent 
Upon my cradled dear. 


Tis set aside as a useless thing— 
Yet by it I did kneel 

To watch his gentle slumbering, 

And felt, as mothers feel. 


Tis set aside as a useless thing; 
My eyes are full of tears, 

My lonely heart is wandering 

To hopes of other years. 


"Tis set aside as a useless thing, 
But once within it lay 

My bud, nipp’d in its blossoming, 

My first-born infant's clay. 










Childhood,—how strangely my young opinions and ideas of things appear to me 
now ; with what reverence I looked upon every thing called great, how perfectly 
unsophisticated were my sentiments of devotion. My teacher. how much respect- 
ful awe I felt for his abilities. A clergyman was to my imagination then, what an 
angel is now; and an editor, I could not imagine a human being more exalted 
thana newspaper editor, with a poet's corner at hiscommand ; the prerogative of a 
king was nothing to his, in my childish opinion, and I always pictured an edi- 
tor to myself, with gold-mounted spectacles, a black coat, and most solemn 
physiognomy. 
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NOTICES. 


Frencu Nasa Souxps.—This is the title of a neatly printed pamphlet from 
the press of Arthur Shirley, Portland. It has been prepared by the author, James 
Furbish,—teacher of languages and of a High School for young ladies in Portland 
—principally for the use of his own pupils, as appears from an introductory note; 
but we are of opinion that teachers generally of the French, will derive great ben- 
efit from the use of it in communicating to their scholars, correct notions of the 
nasal sounds. The work is original, and accompanied with exercises, questions 
and answers adapted to the object had in view.—We see by the author’s conclu- 
ding note, that he has in a course of preparation a small French Grammar. Mr. 
F. has long been a teacher of the French: and if his grammar is to exhibit his 
system of teaching, which we believe is original with himself, and has been atten- 
ded with great success, it will undoubtedly afford new facilities to students in that 


language which is now considered an indispensable part of a free and generous 
education. 


Passion Frowrer—New York, edited by Miss Anna Reid—beautiful, exquisite, 
a gem for a fairy’s library—that is if fairies like literature. 


Paintinc.—Mr. Cleveland.—Portland is no longer asleep; the arts begin to be 
encouraged as they should be ; Codman, at his last sale, could have sold a much 
greater number of landscapes than he possessed, and has now as much business as 
he can attendto. Harris is well encouraged, while Cole has disposed of his copy 
of West's ‘Christ healing the sick,’ before it is half finished, and has another en- 
gaged. There is plenty of room for another good portrait painter, and we are hap- 
py to recommend one in the person of Mr. J. A. Cleveland, directly from Boston, 
bearing high recommendations from Harding and others, and benefitted by a con- 
nection with some of the best families in our city. We have seen but one speci- 
men of his painting—the portrait of a person with whom we are somewhat inti- 
mately acquainted, it is a capital likeness, and as good a picture as the nature of 
the face would admit of. All our best judges pronounce Mr. C. a promising, 
highly promising young artist. Sustained by their opinions, and our own poor 
judgment, we most sincerely recommend him to the public for employment, con- 
fidently believing he will deserve it. Mr. Cleveland’s rooms are in Exchange- 
street. 


Grotocy.—We have received a valuable communication from Professor Hitch- 
cock, on the Geology of Portland and its vicinity, but too late for this number ; it 
will appear in our next. 


Amarantu.—This Journal is about to enlist another editor and break upon its 
readers in new splendor; we have frequently mentioned it as one of our best peri- 
odicals, and intend to say as much hereafter, as we cannot doubt its future excel- 
lencies, if the two Mr. Browns and their new colleague will direct to the Portland 
Magazine with a little more punctuality. We intend to get our Amaranth bound, 
and a missing number here and there, makes a vast difference in a book. 


To Correspondents.—We are sorry, but P. is crowded into our next. D. should 
have received a note, had any material alteration been necessary. 





